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From The ¢ c Sbristian | Weekly. 
A VIEW OF JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM E, GRIFFIS. 
(Late of the Imperial University of Japan.) 

Entering the Maio Building in Fairmount 
Park, as the Japanese euter America, i. ¢., 
from the West, we fiod on the right a space of 
nearly 10,000 square feet allotted these new 
Occidentals. It is fitting that the Mikado’s 
empire should be put down as westward on 
the Centennial map. In 1776 Japan was an 
“Oriental land” and in “the far East.” 
Now it lies to the west aud the Japanese are 
our nearest western neighbors. It is a posi- 
tive old fogyism, and twenty-five years be 
hind the times, to call the Nihonese an 
“ Eastern people.” 

In the great airy spaces floats the bunting 
dyed with purple and crimson chrysanthe- 
mums, the imperial flower, and the red bal! 
(sun) on a white field, the flag of the sun- 
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In massive frames glitter four golden 
characters signifying Empire of Japan (“Sun- 
root”). These are the same “ canvas” strips 
which suspicious foreigners and stupid bile 
tell us were “forts” and “batteries,” the 
stamped crests and floral devices being “ port- 
holes’’—one of the many bits of pure non- 
sense about Japan. Now they flutter a wel- 
come to every one to come and buy. . . 

Their exhibit is admirably classified. An 
old denizen can at once recognize the various 
provinces of the mikado’s empire us easily as 
the world is divided up on the Centennial 
floor map. In ceramics, Satsuma, the rich 
and mighty southern province, which “weighs 
fifty out of Japan’s one hundred weight,” of 
course leads off in her cream and gold ma- 
jolica, her curious craquele, or snaky “ porce- 
lain.” Two huge vases, in basket imitation 
tull of peacocks, pheeaixes, purple 
clouds, and the Satsuma cross, the armorial 
bearings of this renowned clan, which so puz- 
zied Xavier when he first saw it, as a frontlet, 
and two massive 4olders of blossom-boughs, 
such as Japanese bouquets are made of, stand 
by themselves. Americans irreverently use 
these costly cylinders as umbrella-holders— 
an idea which shocks the more poetic Niho- 
nese, 

A journey of ten feet brings us to Kava, a 
province on the west coast, which ranks next 
to Satsuma in wealth. Its wares are red, the 
color of thin blood, with dashes and curls of 
gold, either lustr»us or of a dead hue. Kaga 
porcelain is made more with a view to use 
and wear. The shapes suit foreign customers 
better, but the pictured designs are less at- 
tractive to a student of art. 

Next in order are ranged the deep blue 
tints and enamelled surfaces of Owari p rce- 
lain. Vast flower and tree pots, tables, water- 
jars, buckets, and heavy ware for durable use 
prevail. Variety is given in pretty tea pots 
and sets for foreign use made on our own 
models. The specim+ns from Hizen, Kioto, 
and T.kio, are also characteristic. In them 
the student easily traces the influence of 
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foreign art, ideas and technical finish. Here 
and there one finds French china that has 
emerged from its baptism of la Japonisme. 

Outside of the Main Hall there is an hotel 
built in Japanese style of architecture, in 
which about thirty natives of Japan are now 
living in home style, with diet of rice, fish, 
eggs, mushrooms, buckwheat, beans, seaweed, 
&c., concocted in home style and served on 
tiny tables four inches high and one foot 
square, and disposed of with chopsticks. 
Their diet is liberally supplemented with 
American meats and vegetables. The heavy 
tile roof, cemented with white hydraulic mor- 
tar, bamboo curtains to secure privacy from 
prying eyes, wood unspotted by paint, of fine 
grain and finely carved, the lattice-work, 
screens, and palings, are all characteristic, 
and just like the same buildings in Fukui or 
Tokio. Into this house no stranger can enter, 
unless he has a card of introduction from 
some Japanese friend, and then only in the 
parlor or sitting-room. 

A booth, or smaller house in the same 
style, for the sale of articles of native manu- 
facture is also erected nearer the Memorial 
Hall, attached to which is a garden with the 
stock ornaments such as any houseyard under 
the shadow of Fugyama has. Here are stone 
lanterns, a rockery of water-worn and crater- | 
melted stones, bamboo palings and fences 
made by tying the canes into lattice work, to- 
gether with the wistarias, azalias, lilies, 
dwarfed plants, and trees and flowers in sea- 
a ee 
In short, Japan’s exhibit is one of the 
finest, prettiest, and most interesting of any 
on the grounds. They have spent much 
money and care in the enterprise. The mer- 
chants may do well, and the government will 
get much useful information through the in- 
terpreters, commissioners, and reporters, sev- 
eral of whom are always at work noting down 
all they see and classifying their information. 

Yet, after all, the best part of Japan’s his- 
tory and achievements since 1868, her light- 
houses, telegraphs, railways, prison reforms, 
educational system, newspapers, and postal 
service, do not appear. 

Behind this glittering foreground of mate- 
rial triumphs stands a glorious array of moral 
achievements. The credit of some of these be- 
longs, under God, to the Japanese alone, 
especially to the high-souled patriots who 
carried on the revolution of 1868, which 
wrought internal changes, greater, in my es- 
timation, than the outward display which the 
world now admires. 

Six hundred thousand social outcasts called 
“Eta,” tanners and leather-makers, the pa- | 
riahs of Japan, who for ages were treated as 
brutes, to whom no man would offer shelter, | 
fire, or room, or help when drowning or in| 
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sickness, who were sometimes cut down and 
murdered, while no process of law could pun- 


ish the murderer, were, by the mikado’s edict 


in 1871, elevated to citizenship, and are now 
protected by law. 

Beggary has been abolished, almshouses 
and schools of industry, blind asylums, hos- 
pitals, vaccination, and dispensaries estab- 
lished. Vendetta, or the right of private re- 
venge, has given place to beneficent law; no 
longer the bloody and barbarous codes of 
China, but those based in Roman jurispru- 
dence and Christian common law are in vogue. 

The old regulations of caste have been ab- 
rogated. It is now possible for a peasant boy 
to become prime minister. Brutal sports and 
shows have been abolished. Sunday is now 
made a national day of rest. The old war 
policy has been abandoned, and to Japan be- 
longs the honor of the perfectly peaceful tri- 
umph of opening Corea to trade and com- 
merce. Finally, Christianity is slowly but 
resistlessly leavening the nation. The meth- 
ods and institutions which had their origin in 
the religion of Christ alone, are being copied 
from Christen 'om. In 1870 there were less 
than a dozen Protestant native Christians in 
Japan. Now there are ten Christian churches 
with a membership of nearly one thousand 
souls, with native preachers, Sunday-schools 
and translated Scriptures. 

What hath God wrought? Before the end 
of this twenty-sixth century (the 2,536th year) 
of Japan’s history, as she comes to congratu- 
late the United States upon the first, may it 
be that the “ Land of the Rising Sun ” shall 
be a Christian nation, so that “from the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same,” the nations may know the 
living and true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
He has sent to be the Saviour of the world. 


- 


ASTRONOMY, one of the most ancient and 
useful of the sciences, has recently been used 
again to determine a date in ancient history. 
The New York Tribune reports a paper by 
M. De Sauly, read before the French Acade- 
my of Inscriptioas recently, which determines 
the age of one of the Egyptian pyramids. A 
few months ago, M. Chabas read in the fa- 
mous Ebers papyrus, a fac-simile of which 
was published last year, the name of Men- 
keres (the Mycerinus of the Greek historians), 
the builder of the third or smallest pyramid 
at Gizeh. Attached to the name was an as- 
tronomical note stating that the heliacal ris- 
ing of the star Sothis (Sirius) occured in the 


ninth year of the reign df Menkeres. The 


astronomer Biot and M. De Sauley made in- 


| dependent calculations as to the date of the 


heliacal rising of Sirius—the time when a 
a star after being in conjunction with the sun 
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and invisible emerges from the light suffi- | 
ciently to be seen just before sunrise. The | 
two calculations brought the same result, by | 
which it is shown that the ninth year of the 
reign of Menkeres must have been between 
the years 3007 and 3010, B. C. Tae Tribune | 
says: “ It fixes the age of the third pyramid | 
of Gizeh at about 4880 years, and antedates | 
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vine—with that living faith in Christ’s atone- 
ment for sin, quickened in the soul of the 
true-born child of God. “For He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of 


| God in Him.” 


The intellectually gifted and inspired Apos- 
tle Paul set forth with clearness and power 


by fully 1770 years the earliest accurately | 


) ye the precious doctrine of justification by faith, 
ascertained point in encient chronology.” 


| as the root of true consecration of heart and 
| holiness of life, and could “count all things 
| but loss for the exceallency of the knowledge 
'of. Christ Jesus our Lord;’’? and the fisher- 
'man of Galilee was no less inspired to ex- 
| hort those whom he addressed to “pass the 


|time of your sojourning here in fear, foras- 
As individuals, and as a portion of the| much as ye know that ye were not redeemed 


Church of Christ collectively, we are surely | with corruptible things, ag silver and gold, 
bound to see to it that we are building on the| but with the precious blood of Christ,” &c. 
Rock of Ages. Thankfully we may believe} May such theology as theirs, revealing to 
that this is the case, attested as it is by the! us Him in whom “ dwelleth all the fulness of 
authorized documents of the Society, by the| the Godhead bodily,” as our Redeemer and 
prevailing teaching and ministry amongst us,| our King, the Son and Sent of the Father, 
and by the lives and the dying testimony of| whose Holy Spirit should guide us into all 
so many who have passed within the pearl! Truth, through that Spirit's power, comfort 
gates, having “ washed their robes and made | and quicken us in the life that is hid with 
them white in the blood of the Lam».” | Christ in God, that our faith—though it be 
An inspired Apostle wrote, “And without | tried with fire—may be found unto praise 
controversy great is the mystery of godli-|and h nor and glory at the appearing of 
ness. God was manifest in the flesh, justi-| Jesus Christ; and may we “hold fast the 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached un- | professidn of that faith without wavering,” 
to the Gentiles, believed on in the world,|and the “form of sound words,” with that 


iegdebthacmaal nina 
From The (London) Friend. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
(To the Editor of The Friend.) 


received up into glory.” Surely we have, in 
language such as this, and in many other| 
portions of the Epistles, as well as in the) 
teachings of our Lord, theology of the truest 
and highest type. The reasoning is incom-| 
prehensible which would separate between the | 
glorious truths revealed in the Scriptures, | 
concerning Jehovah and His Christ, and the 
one eterna! Spirit, and the sound doctrines 
which as recipients of the faith, and the truth 
as it is in Jesus, we are called upon to accept 
and to promulgate, and which it will be our 
privilege to uphold, if we reject not the| 
“light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
as it is revealed in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Where will be the possibility of avoiding 
errors on the right hand and on the left, the | 
cold withering blight of rationalism, and of 
unitarianism, or the superstitions of priestcraft, | 
if we acknowledge not, in all its integrity, the 
re truth that Christ our Passover has 

een sacrificed for us, and that we have in 

Him One who should “ make reconciliation | 
for iniquity,” and “bring in everlasting 
righteousness.” 

We may in all fairness ask whether the 
theology of our Yearly Meeting Epistles, | 
which has been deprecated, ignores that holi- 
ness without which it is declared that none 
shall see the Lord, and which is, by Him, in- 
separably connected—as the branch with the 





“charity which suffzreth long and is kind.” 
Thy sincere friend, 
A. F. Fox. 


Torquay 
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From The Pathway of Power. 


PERFECTION. 

There is a perfection which belongs to at- 
tainment. That can be realized only when 
we reach the goal—vhen, having done with 
earth, we enter into glory. That is a state of 
sinlessness. And so even the Apostle himself 
must say in reference to that perfection— 


|“ Notas though I had already attained or were 


already perfect (or perfected).” Pail. iv. 12. 

But there is also a perfection—often re- 
ferred to in the Scriptares—which belonzs to 
a'taining. This is the condition of all true 
progress ; a perfection which belongs to each 
stage of the normal Caristian life—and with- 
out which unhindered spiritual growth is not 
possible. And so the Apostle adds, in the 
very same passage (Phil. iv. 15), “ Let us 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded.” 

How important then must it be to the 
child of God, not only to understand doctrin- 
ally what this perfection mens, but to know 
experimentally what it is to be kept in that 
condition of soul in which growth and pro- 
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gress shall not be occasional and intermittent, 
but the aniding characteristic of our life. 
When the plant is healthy, it may with 
truth be called perfect, in all the stages of its 
development; though it is not yet perfected. 
Its buds and blossoms, and ripening fruit, 
may all be just what they ought to be as 
such, although the point of ultimate perfec- 
tion may not yet have been reached. 

So thcugh perfection, considered as sinless- 
ness, is unattainable in this life, yet there is a 
perfection that is attainable—namely, that 
condition of soul-health which it is the joy 
and privilege of the believer to know when | 
he is wholly consecrated to God. This is a 
perfection not of attainment—but of attaining. 

Thus growth and progress, in the life of 
faith, is conditional. If we would run the 
race as we ougbt to run, and as we may run, 
there must be the laying aside of every hind- 
rance. This is an essential condition to pro- 
gressive sanctification. (Heb xii. 1.) 

There must be the surrender of every mem- 
ber, the dedication of the whole heart unto God. | 
(Rom. vi. 13-19.) There must be the putting | 





away of all that which interferes with our 
spiritual te.lih, and the appropriation of | 
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cludes that water obtained from subterranean 
depths does not contain oxygen if kept from 
contact with the atmosphere. This precaution 
is essential, for in contact with air it dissolves 
several cubic centimetres of oxygen. The 
author has often found in the interior of the 
ascension tubes long white opaline filamentary 
alge. These alge present the curious prop- 
erty that they remain white in solar light as 
long as the water is deprived of oxygen; but 
they become green the instant the water is the 
least aérated. Their sensibility to the action 
of oxygen is most delicate. 


ae 
Abridged from The Christian Union. 


PRISON REFORM, AND THE REFORMERS. 


The National Prison Congress which has 
just closed its sessions in this city would have 
accomplished more if it had undertaken less. 
The discussion of too many reforms leaves 
them all unaccomplished. The public ignor- 
ance is great, the public apathy is still greater, 


'and until conscience and interest are aroused, 


and some first principles inculcated, prison 


that which God provides for our strength and | reform will continue to get on very slowly. 
‘refreshment. Oledience is not only the evi-| It has made progress; nevertheless Sydney 
dence of our faith, it is the condition of our | Smith’s characterization of English prisons is 
progress. A real renunciation of sin and still substantially true of our county jails, if not 


self, and a full surrender of heart unto God, | of our State penitentiaries: “There are in 
do not imply a sense of personal goodness, | every county in Eogland large public schools, 
but just the contrary; nor a sense of power maintained at the expense of the county, for 
or ability in self, but of personal weakness. | the encouragement of profligacy and vice, and 
Self abandoned and Christ trusted in every- | for providing a proper succession of house- 
thing, and forever, is the true condition of| breakers, profligates and thieves.” 


progress. Because in self we find the per-| The object of punishment is not the refor- 
fection only of weakness, ignorance, rebellion | mation of the offender ; but it can never be 
and sin—we can do nothing with it but re-| accomplished by measures that do not reform 
nounce it. But in Christ we find the per-| the offender. After these years of discussion, 
fection of every grace—all the fulness of Gud | that proposition ought not to be doubted. To 
—not ouly for our admiration, but for our| send a burglar back to his burglaries after 
reception. To put our trust in Him—to be in | five, ten, or even twenty years of imprison- 
anion with Him, and to be continually par. | ment, simply hardened in his Ishmaelitish 
taking of Him, is the great duty of our lives| propensities against society, is surely a poor 
—the fountain ot our joy, the secret of our! protection to property. It may not prac- 
success, and the source of all our fruitfulness. | ticable to sentence prisoners till reformed, 
; simply from the difficulty of testing the gen- 
| uineness of the reformation, but this is mani- 
ABSENCE OF OXYGEN IN THE WATER OF | festly the ideal. The nearer we get to it the 
Artesian WELLs.—M. Gérardin, in a pa-| nearer we follow the divine pattern. 
per read to the Paris Academy of Sciences | As to the vindication of justice, that we may 
descriptive of the artesian wells of Grenelle,|safely leave for the final account-settling of 
states that there is nu free oxygen present in| Him who alone can see motives or measure 
the water from the lower sandstone of this | character. 
locality, nor from the Rilly gravel beneath|. For five or six thousand years, more or less, 
the clay and in contact with the chalk (the | society has tried the «ffect of “ penalty a ter- 
water was obtained out of contact with air|ror to evil doers.” The trouble is, the evil 
from various depths by means of a siphon), | doers do not scare. The worse the criminal 
nor from the Soissonais gravel. Neither was | the less his terror. We can do no worse than 
this gas discovered in the water from the ar-| we have done if for terror we substitute hope 
M. Gérardin con-|and love. Even the scientific horse-breakers 
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tesian well at Gonesse. 
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REVIEW. 





rect the worst vices in the colt. 


are abandoning the use of the whip, and re 
lying on affection rather than the lash to cor- | 
Our present | 


qeem distinctly informs the condemned that | 
t 


ere is no profit in reform. His term is 


fixed ; it is neither prolonged if he is sullen | 
and indolent, nor lightened or lessened if he | 


is docile and industrious. A graded system, 
with well considered ameliorations in the 
condition of the prisoaer, a relaxation of re- 
straint, and an eartier release, with some sub- 
sequent facilities for engaging, after his term 
is over, in honest industry, holds out a hope 
which experience as well as philosophy dem- 
onstrates to be one of the most efficacious in- 
centives to reform. This method has heen 
already adopted, in different forms, in Dn 
mark, Sweden, several cantoas of Switzerland, 
Italy, Ireland, and, we believe, some of the 
States of the Union. Wherever inaugurated 
the results have more than justified the larg- 
est expectations of the reformers. We are 
not so sanguine as Maconochie, who thought 
that the criminals could all ba saved to a man 
by the right methods; but we should not 
have been as sanguine as Demetz, who report- 
ed 95 per cent. of the young criminals in 
trusted to his care as reformed. This system 
of graded punishments necessarily puts an 
end to county jails, where grading is simply 
impossible; and we note it as an encouraging 
sign of progress that Michigan, Indiana, 
Massachusetts and M sine have either abolish- 
ed these wretched schools of vice and crime 
or are taking measures to do so; State pris- 
ons, with possibilities at least of graded pen- 
alties, are to be substituted. 

No reformation of off:nders can be antici- 
pated when the only apparent difference be- 


tween the prisoners and their keepers is in| 
A necessary ajjunct | 


the uniform they wear. 
to a penitentiary system is a normal school 
for the education of prison officers. These 
have already been introducec in several Eu 


ropean States. So long as the office is given | 


as a reward for political services, so long we 
may expect the same grog-shop to send the 
prisoner t» his cell and the under-warden to 
take care of him. And when, in spite of a 
bad system, an honest and well meaning man 
gets the office, he will not be skilled in the 
difficult art of managing the most unmanage 
able class in the entire community. 

If the National Congress had prepared a 
report presentiog in a clear, compact and 
easily comprehended paper these simple but 
fundamental reforms in our present prison 
conglomerate (it is not a system), they would 
have secured, as they have not done now, 
the ear of the public, and led the way to 
other and further reforms, which must be 


founded in at least the popular acceptance if 


not the practical adoption of these principles. 





A LETTER FROM JOHN LOCKE. 


The letter, of which this is a copy, was 
sent to Rebecca Collier (after a meeting in 
London) with a paper of sweetmeats and 
another for her companion Rachel Braxhou. 
The great John Locke was at the meeting 
and took particular notice of them. And it 
was said that King William the Third was 


there incoguito. 
Gray’s Inn, November 21st, 1699. 


My Sweet Friends:—A paper of sweet- 
meats by the bearer to attend your journey 
comes to testify the sweetness I found in your 
society. I admire no converse like that of 
Christian freedom, and fear no bondage like 
that of pride and prejudice. I now see that 
acquaintance bv sight cannot reach the height 
of enjoyment which acquaintance by knowl- 
edge arrives unto. Outward hearing may 
misguide us, but internal knowledge cannot 
err. We have something here of what we 
shall have hereafter, and of this we with our 
other fiiends, were even at the first mutual 
partakers; and the more there is of this in 
this life the less we need enquire of what na- 
tion, country or persuasion our friends are, 
for our knowledge is more sure than another's 
is tous. Theirs we know when we have be- 
lieved. Now the God of all grace grant that 
you may hold fast that rare grace of love, 
which if it decay not, will spriug up mightily, 
as the waters of the sanctuary higher and 
higher, till you with the universal church 
swim together un the ocean of divine love. 

Woman indeed had the honor first to pub- 
lish the resurrection of the Spirit of love, 
and let all the disciples of Christ rejoice 
therein as doth your partner 

Joun Locke. 


From The Pathway of Power. 
STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 

Paul thankfully acknowledges that God “ is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
to Him,” yet immediately lays the responsi- 
bility on Timothy himself to “keep” the 
‘‘ goodly trust’”’ (Dean Alford) committed to 
him. Yet how we are brought back to the 
great keeping Power! He istodoso “ by the 
Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us’? (2 Tim. i. 
12-14). Further co-operation of weakness 
with strength we can trace even in the great 
miracles displayed from time to time, which 
yet are but unusual outcomes of the one 
great power, which is, every moment, “ mighty 
to save.” Thus, when the waves of the Red 
Sea were made ready to retire at the voice of 
God, the Israelites were not to be carried 
through the vacancy; no, they were io “ go 
forward” even in the face of the broad-flow- 
ing waters (Ex. xiv. 15, 16). When the 
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withered hand was to be restored, it bad to 
meet the already-begun healing Power by | 
being “stretched out’? (Luke vi. 6, 10). 
When Jesus said, ‘‘ Come,” Peter “ walked 
on the water”; but, when he ceased to “‘ MAKE 
the Lord his trust,” the Voice was in vain, 
however tender its tones (Matt. xiv. 29-31; 
Ps, xl. 4). So, also, David often declares | 
that God is his “refuge” (Ps. lxii. 7, 8); but! 
then he has to “make” Him his refuge. | 
Nor is he to be mute and idle in that shelter ; 
he is to “cry unto God most high, unto God 
who performeth all things for me” (Ps. lvii. 
1, 2). David, indeed, peculiarly and won- | 
derfully recognizes the double-sidedness of| 
the life of Faith. “Cause me,” he prays, 
“to hear,” “Caure me to know,” “ Deliver 
me, O Lord,” “Teach me,” ‘‘ Lead me,” | 
“ Quicken me, O Lord,” “ Bring my soul out | 
of trouble,” “Cut off mine enemies,” “ De- 
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(Matt. viii, 15) ; so also those made rich by 
Christ’s poverty (2 Cor. viii. 9) “enriched in 
eVery thing to all bountifulness” have to feed 
many (Prov. x. 21) and to “MAKE many 
rich” (2 Cor. ix. 11, vi. 10). So those who 
enjoy Christ-made and blood-made peace 
(Eph. ii. 14, 15) are the only true peacemak- 
ers, and “the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace of them that MAKE peace” (Jas, iii. 
18; Matt. v. 9. 

On through the ages we find the same ac- 
knowledgment of strengthened weakness. “In 
that day when the Lord maketh up His jew- 
els or special treasure” (marg.) or His“ lively 
stones” (1 Pet. ii. 5), the little company re- 
ceiving such honorable mention are poor, 
fearing ones, who need to be “spared”; and 
the only special bit of activity—one often 
disdained on earth—so tenderly noticed—is 
just that they “spake often one to another” 


stroy all them that afflict my soul.’’” What) (Mal. iii. 16, 17). So, when dealing with 
model prayers!—short, imperative, helpless,|the good and faithful, yet, in his own sight, 
imploring. But what other truth is inter-| doubtless, unprofitable servant, the Lord 
woven? David poks trust; he “FLEES unto saith, in His free grace, “I will make thee 
God” to hide him; he is to be caused to| ruler over many things,” or “ten cities.” 
“WALK ”—to be taught to po God’s will; But He does not forget that the servant “ has 
and he winds up with this active and honor- | been faithful over a few things,” “in a very 
able plea: “For I am Thy servant” (Ps. | little,” even in that ‘ which is least.” Yet 
exliii, 8-12), the talents were gifted; the joy that the ser- 


One remarkable instance of daily practical vant enters is his Master’s, and the King- 
obedience in connection with promised bless-|dom a prepared one from the foundation of 
ing we find in Mal. iii. We have something | the world (Matt. xxv. 21-23, 34; Luke xix. 


like the stretching out the withered hand to 17; xvi. 10). God’s faithful servants are 
meet the power in ver. 7—souls invited to| spoken of afterwards, collectively, as the 
meet tle returning God—‘ Return unto me) Bride, the “Lamb's wife.” And, as each 
and I will return unto you, said the Lord— i: dvidual member has to “ put orF the old 
but ye said, Wherein shall we return?” a! man,” and “ put on the new” (Col. iii. 9, 10); 
question, I venture to say, as frequently put so, in her glory, the, whole beautiful Bride 
to God to-day as then. And the command) has to MAKE “herself ready "—i. ¢., to USE 
was not any great, unusual act, but just to| the privilege “granted” unto ber, of being 
restore and re-consecrate the common ap- arrayed in fine linen, clean and white” (Rev. 
pointed tithes and offerings of life (ver. 10), | xix. 8). 
“ Bring ye ALL the tithes into the store-hcuse | There are ever two sides toc very shield, and 
that there may be meat in my house, and | the shield of faith has the two clear and well- 
rove me now herewith, saith the Lord.” | defined sides of passivity and activity. There 
hen with the obedience comes the blessing. | are some who do nothing, and say that they 
Remark, however, that it is not the window| are waiting for God to do everything; and 
of the storehouse but the “ windows of heav- they wonder why no blessing comes. There 
en,” which are to be opened and a blessing | are others who fight, and run, and look, and 
“poured out.” In order fully to understand | bring tithes; and they, too, wonder why bless- 
the deluge of abundance here promised in| ing seems to go past them. Such, in bcth 
contra: t to the puny tithes and offerings, only | cases, have failed to comprehend the “I and 
valuable as the sign token of obedience, we yet not I” (Gal. ii. 20); and need to know 
ought to compere another passage (Gen. vii.| experimentally that God, and God alone, is 
11, marg.) concerning the “windows” or| able to make us “able.” Such need to com- 
“flocd-gates of heaven.” bine these three grand Biblical propositions: 
In every God made gift we find that, in| “THou canst do everything” (Job xiii. 2) ; 
some fashion, it can come back to Him in|“ Without me” (or “severed from me") “ ye 
work for others, At the «ffectual touch of | can do nothing” (John xv. 5); “I can do all 
Jesus not only did the fever leave Peter’s| things through Christ who strengtheneth me ” 
mother-in-law, but her life received such a| (Phil. iv.13). The spiritual Bezaleels of this 
healing power that it touched the lives of oth-| dispensation, like their artistic forerunner, 


ers, for “she arose and ministered unto them” | should show that they are “ filled with the 
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Holy Spirit,” by the practical criterion of 
wisdom and understanding, to devise, to teach, 
to work ALL MANNER of work for the service 
of the sanctuary (Ex. xxxv. 30-35), BECAUSE 
it is “God which worketh in us, both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 13.) 


From Times of Refreshing. 
THE SEVEN “ WALKS” OF EPHESIANS. 


I. When dead in trespasses and sins, ye 
walked according ‘to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit tha: now worketh in 
the children of disobedience, (ii. 2.) 

II. By grace are ye saved through faith .. . 
We are .. . created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before or 
dained that we should walk in them. (ii. 8, 
10.) 

III. I therefore... beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called. (iv. 1.) 

IV. Henceforth walk not as other Gentiles 
walk, in the vanity of their mind. (iv. 17.) 

V. Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
us. (v. 2.) 

VI. Walk as children of light. (v. 8.) 

VII. Walk circumspectly, not as fools, but | 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the | 
days are evil. (vy. 15, 16.) 


———___-ee- | 
} 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The first statute against cruelty to animals 
ever adopted in the world, so far as we know, 
was enacted by the Massachusetts Colony, in 


1641, as follows: “It is ordered by this 
court, that no man shall exercise any tyranny 
or cruelty towards any brute creatures which 
are usually kept for the use of man.” 

In 1837, Rev. Dr. Lowell, of Boston, preached 
asermon on crueliy toanimals. In 1847,Dr 
John C. Warren, of Boston, delivered an ad 





dress on cruelty to horses. In the same year, | 
John H. Dexter, Esq., of Boston, published a | 
pera entitled “A Plea for the Horse.” | 

n May, 1867, Mrs. William Appleton, of| 
Boston, took the initiatory steps in Massachu | 
setts for the formation ot a suciety. She and | 
her friends obtained the consent of about one | 
hundred prominent gentlemen of Boston to| 
become patrons of a society. Application 
was made to the legislature for an Act of in-| 
corporation, but no decision had been arrived 
at, when, February 24, 1868, Mr. George T. | 
Angell (who was not aware of any move-| 
meni) published a letter in the Boston Adver- | 
tiver inviting all persons interested to stop the | 
abuse of animals to join him in such a work. | 
Mr A. had long felt deeply on the subject, 
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and in 1864, had incorporated into his will a 
provision directing his trustees to expend the 
bulk of his property “in circulating in com- 
mon schools, Sabbath. schools, or other schools, 
or otherwise, in such manner as my trustees 
shall deem best, such books, tracts or pam- 
phlets as in their judgment will tend most to 
impress upon the minds of youth their duty 
towards those domestic animals which God 
may make dependent upon them.” 

Mrs. Appleton and other ladies aad geet 
men responded to the invitation of Mr. Are 
gell, and aided by Chief Justice Bigelow, 
Hon. Wm. Gray, Russell Sturgis, Jr., and 
others, an Act of incorporation for the Massa- 
chusetts society was obtained, and it was or- 
ganized March 31, and a new statute was 
enacted May 14, 1868. 

The original plan of the society was to 
secure the enactment and enforcement of 
suitable laws, and to carry humane education 
as far as possible throughout the State, the 
country and the world. How far, and by 
what means, this has been done, will appear 
under the article “Our Society.” On the 
2nd of June, 1868,“ Our Damb Animals” 
was issued, the first paper of its kind in the 
world. 

Mrs. Appleton has made constant personal 
investigation into cases of cruelty, excited the 
interest of many friends, and freely given 
“ material aid.” Mr. Angell has been pr si- 
dent of the society from the beginning, and 
has spent gratuitously the larger part of his 
time in correspondence, in interviews with 
authorities and individuals, in addresses in 
various places, in preparing essays, &c. 

The society has expended more than ten 
thousand dollars per annum, received from 
donations. memberships, bequests, and the two 
faira in 1871 and 1875 which netted about 
$22 .500 each. 

Its centennial exhibition of humane in- 
ventions, books and documents, may be seen 
in the Massachusetts Educational Depart- 
ment. 

There are local societies at Taunton, New- 
buryport, Lowell and Florence.—Our Dumb 
Animals, 


-_ 


THe American Desert tn CoLorADo is 
a desert, not because of deficient fertility, but 
on account of an excess of alkali in the soil. 
The country is rolling but not mountainous, 
and the principal vegetation is sagebrush 
and greasewood. The water of the small 
streams is unfit to drink, and good water can 
only be obtained by the boring of artesian 
wells, The Union Pacific Raiload has been 
obliged to provide a supply of water for its 
engines by such wells. Five have been com- 
pleted and another is now being bored. It is 
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believed that such wells could be used for irri- | 
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It is no wonder that those whose affections 


gating purposes, and that with the washing | are set “on things above,” should shrink from 


out of the excess of salts from the soil the} 


“desert” could be turned into profitable farm | 
land. A resolution has been introduced into | 
Congress directing the Committee on Commerce | 
to inquire into the expediency of directing a | 
survey to be made of the desert, with a view 
to submerging it with water. A partial sur- 
vey has already been made at private ex- 
pense, but the United States is scarcely under 
any necessity of making farm land while it 


has so much that is unoccupied. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 8, 1876. 


Poxitics —Many devout Christians feel a| 
strong aversion toward taking any part what- 
ever in public affairs; even so much as to 
vote at elections. Some go so far as to think 
that they have a principle for this abstinence; 
founded especially upon the words of our 
Saviour, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
But He also said, “ Render unto Czar the 
things that are Cwsar’s.” We find, more- 
over, the duty, not only of obedience (in 
things permitted of God) to authority, but of 
active citizenship, in His enjoined and re en- 
joined law of love: “ Thou shalt lovethy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Must it not follow from this 
that, even in affairs of the State, “ whosoever 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin?” 

William Penn, as a statesman, was one of 
the foremost characters in the history of our 
continent; nor was his service as a friend of 
the oppressed, and an advocate of the right, 
in the position of a confidential adviser of 
King James II, in the least degree inconsis- 
tent with his work as an eminent minister of 
the Gospel. John Bright, the most eloquent 
parliamentary orator of our time, and one of 
the strongest popular leaders of Great Britain, 
has owed much of his power to his fervent, 
religious conviction of truth, and his deep 
sense of the responsibility of a Christian na- 
tion. There have been many other less con- 
spicuous examples of public service rendered 
by Christian men, even in our own Society; 
more often occasionally than in office; but 
sometimes the latter also. 


the dusty arena of political life. Only a rare 
imposition of duty may, we may think, rightly 
induce a religious man to assume public office. 
But the claims of citizenship are wider; nay, 
they are universal. Government must exist ; 
to be administered either by good or by bad 
men. Which of these it is, may often, in our 
republican country especially, depend upon 


| the suffrages of the veryvclass of persons who 


are most reluctant to take part in party 
strifes. From the heat of these, from pursuit 
of the “loaves and fishes,” from partizanship 


in every form, each {Christian must pray to 


be preserved.“f But can he absolve himself, 


by mere disinclination, from the obligation to 


support the right as against the wrong, or 
the better as against the worse, in govern- 
ment? Certainly not. It would be a mil- 
lenial condition of society, in which only men 
of perfect character in all respects were can- 
didates for office; and then, their opinions on 
sume subjects might differ from our own; yet 
a choice must be made. By favoring, so far 
as in us lies, year after year, the best possible 
choice of public men as well as of measures, 
we are doing our best to bring on the time 
when our ideals may be realized. If, instead, 
all good men should avoid the polls rather 
than stand there beside the designing and 
the profligate, government must fall into the 
hands of these, to the general detriment. 
American politics, notwithstanding the 
dark records of a few years just past, have, 


|to our view, at present, a hopeful aspect. 


Honesty in public life is now demanded in all 
prominent candidates before the people; that 
it should become “ the best policy,” in every 
sense, is certainly most desirable. Our insti- 
tutions possess, according to the national ex- 
perience, much recuperative capacity. When 
things get to the worst, a reaction is almost sure 
to occur, under which they begin and go on to 
mend; though not always without conflict, and 


. sometimes even with catastrophe. Thus it was 


when the slave holding power, long controlling 
the national government, became, before the 
war, more and more presumptuous. Munici- 
pal extravagance and dishonesty, when at 
their worst, likewise received a check not 


long since, in the city of New York; and 
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cs — a | 
official corruption later, at Washington. Be- 


lieving, then, in that Providence which may 
overrule for good at last even the deeds of 
evil men, we hold that love of country should 
be cherished as part of the fulfilment of the 
great second commandment; and that every 
citizen should do his best, not in seeking 
office, but in improving public opinion, and, 
by voice and vote, as occasion may offer, pro- 
moting the best possible form and adminis. 
tration of government. That which many 
believe to be most needed in this country in 
political affairs is, that the purest and wisest 
citizens should so unite in taking part in the 
humblest and most elementary work of elec- 
tions, as to prevent political power from re- 
maining in the hands of officeseekers and 
bargain-makers, under whom everything is 
almost sure to go wrong. Prevention, rather 
than cure of evil, should thus be our aim, in 
public as well as in private affairs. 


> 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING.—At five o'clock 
on Second-day evening, the 22d ult., the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Eldersconvened. The 
attendance at the first sitting seemed much the 
same in number as usual. 

The Answers relative to Meetinfs for Worship 
and Discipline led Joseph Bevan Braithwaite to 
explain at some length the Testimony always 
held by our Society in regard to Worship and 
Ministry, earnestly encouraging Friends to a 
faithful adherence to that Testimony in the face 
of the present distracted and divided Christian 
world—not in a formal, traditional manner, but 
under the influence of the life-giving Spirit. He 
was followed by a number of others, who ad- 
verted to the gift of teaching ; the exercise of this 
gift being advocated by Joseph John Dymond 
and Isaac Brown as appropriate in our Meetings 
for Worship, while William Ball considered that 
there should be special meetings for the purpose, 
referring to the practice of the late Joseph John 
Gurney on this matter. 

The subjects of Worship and Ministry occu- 
pied a considerable portion of another sitting 
the chief speakers being William E. Turner, 
Wm. Pollard, and John Newby, who took each 
the same view in relation to the matter—that no 


strict line of demarcation could be drawn be-} 


tween the gift of teaching and preaching, as 
these gifts might be exercised either separately 
or unitedly by the same individual. 

John Newby adverted to the danger to be ap- 
prehended from recognizing teaching as distinct 
from preaching, that our Meetings for Worship 
would degenerate into opportunities for the de- 
livering of intellectual efforts in the shape of pre- 
pared lectures or sermons. 

The rest of this sitting was occupied in consid- 
ering the prospect which Sarah B. Satterihwaite 
spread before Friends of visiting America in the 
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| service of the gospel, as also that of a similar 
| prospect of Joseph B. Braithwaite. 
| The certificates which each of these had re- 
| ceived from their respective Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings were read, and after a very general 
expression of unity with the concern of both 
these Friends, certificates were agreed to be pre- 
| pared, setting them at liberty to proceed im their 
| intended service. 

Rufus P. King also applied for the concurrence 
of Friends in his intended visit to Norway, 
France, and Germany, which was granted with 
much unanimity. 

Third day Afternoon —At this sitting Caroline 
E. Talbott spoke at some length by way of re- 
viewing her service since she came to this 
country last year, from which it appeared that she 
had been differently led from what she expected 
on her coming among us. Her prospect had 
been not to leave any Meeting unvisited, passing 
on from one to another, and instead of this she 
had been drawn of her Divine Master to stay 
awhile in certain places and have a series of 

| meetings in them. She had attended upwards 
of 600 meetings, or twice as many as there are 

Meeting-houses, and yet there were more than 

a few localities which she had not reached. As 
it was, however, there seemed no prob:bility of 
her being at another Yearly Meeting by any fur- 
ther service likely to be called for, while she was 
desirous to have her will in subjection to her 

Lord's as to returning home or remaining. 

Many friends spoke approvingly of C. E. Tal- 
bott's labours, expressing a hope, that she would 
not leave any small meetings unvisited. 

In these circumstances, it being premature to 
offer a returning certificate, it was concluded that 
the Morning Meeting would supply Caroline E. 

| Talbott with this document should she leave be- 
| fore next Yearly Meeting. ; 

Joseph B. Braithwaite next gave an interesting 
outline of his visit on the continent last year, in 
company with his wife and R. and C. Alsop. 

Isaac Sharp and Robert Doeg likewise reported 

| as to their visit to Norway in 6th Month last in 

company with Allen Jay. From the circum- 
stance of this Friend having returned home with- 
out the usual returning certificate, it was agreed 
to forward him one to present to his Monthly 
and other Meetings. 

A letter was read from Eliza Brewer, who was 
‘not able to be present, saying she felt that her 
service in this country was drawing to a close; 
that she felt thankful for the preservation she 
had experienced, the kindness from Friends, and 
the open door for her service. 

The Clerk prepared a minute of affectionate 
farewell, of which copies would be handed to this 
| Friend and her companion. 

A returning certificate which had been pre- 
pared for Allen Jay was then read, and was ap- 
proved. It mentioned how greatly blessed his 
visit had been, especially among the young 
Fnends. 

The certificate prepared for Sarah B. Satter- 
thwaite was also read. A similar certificate was 
prepared for J. B. Braithwaite. 

The eport of the meeting of Elders was read; 
it was short but satisfactory. 

A Friend had a great desire that women 
Friends should exercise the gift of the Holy Spirit 
He referred to the prophecy of 
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| 
Joel, which should be fulfilled in these latter days. | consideration of the question, the Meeting for 
Several other Friends felt sympathy with the re- | Sufferings concluded that it would be better not 
marks, and Isaac Brown expressed his belief|to adopt this course. This meeting, whilst ex- 
that there was an improvement, and that our | pressing its sense of the value of the Epistles 


Christian sisters were coming forth more gener- | received, accepts the conclusion of the Meeting 
ally in this service than had been the case a few | for Sufferin 
years back. 


s. ' 
| In five of the Quarterly Meetings reference was 
Caroline E. Talbott had a few words of loving 


| made to the attendance of non-members at the 
exhortation to all her friends, tending to draw | Meetings for worship. 


them to closer union in Christ Jesus. Shethen| The Clerk thought it would be well if this 
prayed fervently for all, that we might all, male | meeting were to encourage the Quarterly Meet- 
and female, be one in Christ Jesus, that He might | ings to report on the non-members, without mix- 
help us, and bless us in the service of the Church jing it up with the regular report on our own 


militant, so that in the end we might all be priv- | 
ileged to be members of the Church triumphant : 
partakers together of the joys of heaven. 
The Clerk reverently offered up the Lord's | 
prayer. He then read his concluding minute, | 
and the meeting, which had been owned by the | 
refreshing presence of the Lord, was concluded. | 


~ } 
YEARLY MEETING, 1876. 


Fifth Month 24, Fourth- Day—Morning Sitting. 
—According to arrangement adopted last year, 
the Meeting did not open by a Meeting for Wor- 
ship, as had been recently the case. The Meet | 
ing was well attended, and rather above the | 
average. Joseph Storrs Fry being absent in con- | 
sequence of the state of his health, 

Isaac Robson suggested that G. Stacey Gibson 
should act as Clerk for the present sitting. 

This was united in, and he accordingly did so. 
A period of solemnity followed, in which prayers 
were offered for the ensuing sittings, that wisdom 
might be granted as required, and that God in 
all things might be glorified. 

We have at this time the company of our 
Friends, Kinsey and Caroline E. Talbott, on 
whose behalf certificates were read last year. 
We have also the company of Eliza Brewer, ac- 
companied by Rachel Cronkhite; and Rufus P. 
King, accompanied by Edward L. Scull, on whose 
behalf the usual certificates were read. 

The Meeting proceeded with the reading of 
the Epistles from other Yearly Meetings. 

J. B, Braithwaite spoke ot the importance of 
this correspondence with America, and the de- 
sirability of its being carried on in a lively but 
weighty manner. He did not doubt that the 
Friends appointed on these various committees 
would have help afforded in this service. It had 
often been a great privilege to himself to asso- 
ciate with Friends of weight and experience in 
that work ; he remembered times when they had 
met together and not just handed the pen to one 
of them for him to do all the work, but settled 
down in a waiting and prayerful spirit, and then 
after prayer, perhaps, had written the Epistle 
under the exercise. When undertaken in sucha 


spirit it will be found an opportunity of comfort 
and encouragement to those who undertake such 
a service. 

Fourth-doy Afternoon, Fifth mo. 24 —A re- 
port was brought in from the Committee of Rep- 
resentatives proposing George Stacey Gibson as 
clerk, Caleb R. Kemp and Arthur Pease as 


assistants. Several Friends 
unity with the appointment. 
The subject of printing portions of the Ameri- 
can Epistles was referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings by a minute of our meeting last year. 
This meeting is now informed that after careful 


expressed their 


members. 


A minute was then made to the effect that the 
Answers to the Queries from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings had been read; also the Summary of those 
from Dublin Yearly Meeting, together with the 
Summary from the Yeity Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, was read. 


J. B. Braithwaite thought it very desirable that 


| Ministers and Elders should watch against being 


overcharged with trade and other outward affairs, 
to the hindrance of their service for Christ. They 
are not a clerical body, nor yet like the carefully 
elected /egal hundred of the Methodist Confer- 
ence; but what is our profession? Are we 
merely down at the ordinary worldly dead level? 
Have we no spirituality, and are we absorbed by 
the spirit of the world? No. We profess a tes- 
timony against worldliness and mere self-gratifi- 
cation and ease. Though these queries are prob- 
ably fast passing away, let us be raised up above 
the carnal mind, relieved from worldly affections, 
and walk as citizens of heaven. 

The Tabular Statement for 1875 was then read, 
from which it,appeared that there were 14,253 
members, of whom 6842 were inales, and 7411 
females, showing an increase over last year 
of 49. 

‘The attenders of our meetings not in member- 
ship were 1668 men, 1656 women; 629 boys, 
and 562 girls under sixteen years of age ; making 
altogether, 4515. Our members abroad were: 
In parts of Europe, 20; Asia, 18; Africa, 27 ; 
America, 62; Australia and New Zealand, 122; 
unknown, 2. Makiny a total of 251. 

During the past year there were— 
Admitted by Convincement and Reinstate- 

ment . : : . . : 
Lost by Disownment and Resignation 


237 
gl 
Showing a gain of : : . 146 

The number of deaths has been 304, against 
last year 255; the number of births, 226, against 
242 last year. 

The number of meetings was 318; of over- 
seers, 793, of which 403 were males, and 390 
females, as compared with 796 last year. 

A slight increase was reported in Australia, but 
no regular table was read. 

John Taylor said that the increase shown by 
this return took no account of the number of the 
non-members attending our meetings. There- 
fore, it was not a fair estimate of the state of the 
Society. 

John Hilton agreed with this. il 

George Tatham noted the fact that, whilst in 
the country at large the birth rate exceeded the 
death-rate, in our Society the death-rate seemed 
in excess of the birth-rate. This could not be a 
right state of things. 
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Charles Smith said that the cause was to be | 
sought in the fact of so many young men remain.- | 


ing single. 

Alfred Manser said there was no wonder at 
that, considering the extravagance of the females 
of the present day. 

Wm. Tallack said we should not consider the 


mere statistics of much importance, however | 


valuable these might be. The prosperity of our 
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but was to him one of the most interesting hours 
he had ever spent. Though the actual numeri- 
cal increase had only been 50 last year, he would 


| be a bold man who said that there had not been 


a growth in true Quakerism—that of the promo- 
tion of the divine life in the soul. 

Wm. Ball, though much interested in these re- 
ports, thought we had better not make any fur- 
ther use of them this year in the way of printing, 

y 


Church does not depend on statistical increase. | especially as they had been received from on 


Is there a growth in grace? How much spiritual 
life have we as individuals? These are far more 
important questions. If we had a large numeri- 
cal increase we might still be going back in spir- 
itual life, and conversely we might be growing 
in the truest sense though our numbers were di- 


minishing. He believed that there was much’ 


reason for encouragement, and that we were 
holding our ground in Christian love. Let us 


not compare ourselves with the Wesleyans, Con- | 


gregationalists, or with the attendance drawn by 
popular ministers. We should bear in mind 
that a convincement, though adding to our num- 
bers, often means more a change of opinion than 
an entrance into the true Christian Church, and 
is, therefore, a fallacious index of real growth. 

John Newby thought it a great pity that many 
non-members were so slow in applying for mem- 
bership; some, though thorough Friends, did 
not apply until they had attended meetings for 
many years, sometimes forty or more. 

The Reports sent up in accordance with the 
recommendation of last year on the subject of 
“The Christian and Philanthropic Work” car- 
ried on by our members, were then read. 


half of the Quarterly Meetings had sent reports 


of work. 

_ These reports related to a great variety of ob- 
jects—Cottage and Mothers’ Meetings, Tract Dis- 
tribution, First-day Schools, Temperance, Rag- 
ged Schools, Hospitals, Bible Classes, &c., &c., 
giving numerous details as to attendance, num- 
ber of teachers, &c. 

Thomas Harvey noting the fact that only some 
of the Quarterly Meetings had sent in reports, 
thought it was probably owing to its being the 
first year in which it had been tried, and that 
another year we might receive reports from those 
which have sent none this year. On the ques- 
tion, which was raised, as to whether these re- 
ay or a summary of them should be printed, 

e hoped that it would not be done. 

J. B. Braithwaite concurred. 


William Graham said that the hearing of these | 


reports had been very painful to him. If we 
were consistent we should not encourage such 
things. He heard also with pain of the singing 
of hymns. 

William Tallack said that if some of us rightly 
understood the chief principles of this Society, it 
had for its principal object the promotion of the 
divine life in the souls of ourselves and of oth- 
ers ; and can we doubt on hearing such reports 
read, that in view of the large amount of relig- 
lous instruction which they indicate, there has 
been a large amount of the life of God in the 
soul of man—even in those movements which 
seem the most insignificant, as that of Sanitary Re- 
form mentioned in one report—even such as this 
was a thing to be rejoiced over, forit could not fail 
indirectly to promote the cause of truth. The 
listening to these reports was not an hour wasted, 


One | 


some of the Quarterly Meetings. 


Isaac Robson said that whatever view we 
might individually take of the propriety of these 
works which had been reported, we should bear 
in mind that they were facts, and did exist, and 
the Yearly Meeting ought therefore to be cogniz- 
ant of them, and be able to tender advice or en- 
couragement where either seemed needed. 

A minute was then made stating that the re- 
ports had been received, and the meeting ad- 
journed to Fifth-day morning at to. a s 

The subject of holding the usual religious 
meeting for younger Friends was considered. 
Jonathan Grubb felt a concern to hold such a 
meeting, and a similar desire was expressed by 
Rufus P. King. James Clark, Edward Back- 
house, James Boorne, and Henry Fowler ap- 
proved of such a meeting being held. 

Joseph Armfield hoped that if the meeting 
was going to be held it would be a Friends’ meet- 
ing. Many meetings of the kind had neither 
been Friends’ meetings, nor suitable for Friends 
to attend. 

The Clerk said that two Friends had a concern 
to hold a meeting for young Friends, and it was 
for Friends to see whether they could unite with 
it or not. 

Charles Thompson thought that enough had 
passed to warrant the holding of such a meeting ; 
but 

William Graham doubted whether sufficient 
concern had been shown. He had often attend- 
ed these meetings, although for some time rather 
removed from that time of life. Last year he 
had felt there was a great improvement, although 
the meeting was not altogether to his mind satis- 
factory ; yet it certainly felt to him at the close 
of the meeting that the holy oil was poured forth. 

After unity with the concern had béen ex- 


_ pressed, the Clerk made a minute to the effect 


that the concern had been seriously considered 
and approved. 

The Clerk then introduced the subject of the 
Report on Mission Work for further considera- 
tion, 

Francis Dix had been greatly interested in 
hearing the reports, but he considered that it 
would be best not to have any summary made. 

Isaac Robson agreed. 

S. A. Maw said the reports were very interest- 
ing, but of course could not but be partial and 
very imperfect,’ being only a few out of many 
efforts which have been and are carried on. It 
is only one phase of Christian work, for Chris- 
tian work always has been done by our fore- 
fathers from age to age. He therefore thought 
it would not be necessary to make any summary 
of that which, however interesting, was not com- 
plete. 

George Tatham said that there was no one in 
this meeting but would rejoice in men being 
“turned from darkness to light, and from the 
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power of Satan unto God,” but he did consider | nal way, he believed it would be the simplest 
that Friends who undertook this work should do | course to leave our American friends to do what 
it in subjection and obedience to the Divine re- | may seem to them to be their duty; and that we 


quirings. 
many young Friends that they should be doing 
something for their Lord, and they rush iuto it 
and then pray that there may be a blessing upon 
it, 

The Clerk read a minute, stating that on some 
further consideration given to the reports, this 
Meeting encouraged Friends in these labors of 
love, and recommended those Quarterly Meet- 
ings who had not sent reports to do so next year. 
H. Wilson and Jonathan Grubb spoke in favor 
of this minute being adopted. Isaac Robson 
thought it gave rather too much sanction to the 
efforts. 
these labors of love. William C. Westlake hoped 
that these reports would not be expected every 
year but occasionally. Joseph Smith, though 
willing to encourage any young man or woman 
in any right exercise they felt right, and rejoicing 
in a great deal of what was mentioned in the re- 
ports, yet thought that some things in them were 
not suitable for the Yearly Meeting to endorse. 
We profess good-will toward men; and Friends 
of past generations were noted for many good 
works of this and other kinds, but they did not 
come to the Yearly meeting for approval or sanc- 
tion—they did what they thought right. A 
Friend hoped the minute would be adopted. 
Isaac Brown agreed with the first part of the 
minute, that which encouraged the works, but 
could not agree with the latter part which asked 


those Quarterly Meetings to report which had 
not done so. 


sary or desirable that all should send reports. 


Quarterly Meetings were differently situated. He 
thought it would be better that it should be left 
for individual Quarterly Meetings to send them 
if they thought right, and as way opened. 


He believed there was a feeling among | 


The word various was substituted for | 


It did not follow that it was neces- | 


Charles Thompsun thought the subject was | 


better as was left last evening. He would take 
no further action than just simply receive the 
reports. 

S. Allen, Francis Wright, Thos. Gates Darton, 
Wm. Edward Turner, J. J. Neave, and William 
Ball concurring, the minute was agreed to, with 
the latter part, referring to Quarterly Meetings, 
left out. 

Testimonies concerning the following minis- 
ters were read, viz.:—Jos. Shewell of Colchester, 
John Hodgkin, John Stephens of Falmouth, 
Sarah Wilson and Sarah Dymond. 

Many Friends testified their sense of the loss 
the Church had sustained in the decease of those 
whose memorials had been read; and the clerk 
minuted their reception. 

Henry Pease, as a member of the committee 
appointed to prepare an answer to the Epistle 
from Western Yearly Meeting, asked the Meet 
ing whether the Committee was to take any no- 
tice, or, if so, what notice, of the reference made 
in that epistle to what they believed to be the ur- 
gent need for a general conference of delegates 
from the various Yearly Meetings of our Society ? 

J. Bevan Braithwaite thought that whatever 
our Friends in America thought, it would require 
more light to be thrown upon it before this Year- 
ly Meeting could take up the concern. In our 
position, which enabled us to exercise a certain 
amount of influence in our humble, quiet, frater- 


were not ourselves able to enter upon anything 
in that direction. 

The Clerk thought the meeting might be in- 
formed that a few years ago a similar proposal 
came to this Yearly Meeting in one of the Ameri- 
can epistles, but the meeting then thought it 
could not take it up. , He supposed the meeting 
would be of the same opinion now. He himself 
believed that interest might be expressed in the 
concern without falling in with the proposal. 

Isaac Robson agreed with J. B. Braithwaite. 

He doubted whether the concern had yet received 
the sanction of all the other American Yearly 
Meetings. 
Joseph John Dymond was also of that opin- 
ion. He fully united with J. B. B.’s remarks, es- 
pecially with reference to our position as a yearly 
meeting. He thought it was manifest that we 
could not put ourselves forward in this way. 

William Graham had no faith in conferences 
held in America. He entirely united with those 
Friends who thought we should do nothing in 
the matter; he himself would say that we had 
better even not speak of it in the answer to the 
epistle. 

Charles Thompson and George Tatham united 
with J. B. Braithwaite: but Stafford Allen, al- 
though not seeing how we could unite with the 
proposal, hoped that we should be careful how 
we threw an impediment in the way of our 
American Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


captelibhit tasty 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—On the evening of 
Sixth mo. 26th was held the public meeting of the 
Haverford Loganian Society, at which were de- 
livered very creditable discourses by Albert L. 
Baily, Charles S. Crossman, Daniel Smiley, Jr., 
Francis K. Carey and John M. W. Thomas, of 
the Sophomore Class; and Francis Henderson, 
of the Freshman Class, 

The public gathering of the Alumni Associa- 


| tion took place on the evening of Sixth mo. 27th. 


Richard Henry Holme, of the graduating class, 
pronounced the oration which had gained the 
Alumni prize—on “Christianity as a Factor in 
Civilization.” Richard M. Jones, of the Class of 
’67, delivered an animated and instructive ad- 
dress, on ‘‘What can the State do for Higher 
Education ?”’ 

After the adjournment of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Prof. Pliny E. Chase delivered the farewell 
address to the graduating class. Weighted as it 
was with profound thought, the style of this dis- 
course was so lucid, and the manner of its de- 
livery so impressive, that we have no doubt of 
its appreciation, not only by the young scholars 
to whom it was addressed, but also by the visitors 
present. 

The commencement was held on Fourth day, 
6th mo 28th. 
follows : 


The order of exercises was as 
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I. Salutatory and “The Coming Struggle,” 
Percival Roberts, Jr., Philadelphia; IT. An Eng- 
lish Oration.—‘‘ Ideals,” T. William Kimber, 
Germantown, Pa.; III. An English Oration.— 
“ Theory and Empiricism,” Lewis Alfred Taylor, 
Tecumseh, Mich.; IV. An English Oration.— 
“ Bacon or Shakespeare,’ David Scull Bispham, 
Moorestown, N. J.; V. A Latin Oration.—“ Inter 
Montes viget Fides," Francis Greenleaf Allin- 
son, Burlington, N. J.; VI. An English Oration. 
—‘‘Torquato Tasso,” Reuben Colton, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; VII. An English Oration.—‘ God in 
History,” John Whitall Nicholson, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; VIII. An English Oration.—‘* Penn's Holy 
Experiment,"’ Charles A. Longstreth, Philadel- 
phia; IX. An English Oration.—“‘Jonathan Fd- 
wards,” L. Lyndon Hobbs, New Garden, N. C.; 
X. An English Oration.—‘t The duty of the State 
as regards Public Education,” R. Henry Holme, 
Salem, N. J.; XI. An English Oration.—‘ Cos- 
mic Philosophy,” Frank H. Taylor, Cincinnati, 
O.; XII. An English Oration.—* Hamilton and 
the Constitution,” Henry Wilson Dudley, East 
Vassalboro, Maine; XIII. An English Oration. 
—‘ The Draining of Haarlem Lake,” Howard G. 


Taylor, Cinnamnison, N. J.; XIV. An English | 


Oration.—‘"‘ The Expansive Character of Greek 
Faith ;” and Valedictory, Seth Kelley Gifford, 
West Falmouth, Mass. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then con- 
ferred upon all the members of the class, whose | 
names have just been mentioned. The degree | 
of Master of Arts was conferred in course upon | 
Benjamin H. Lowry and Alden Sampson, Jr., of | 
the Class of 1873. The honorary degree of A. 
M. was conferred upon Wm. H. Pancoast, M. D., | 
Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson Medical Col- | 
lege, Philadelphia, and the degree of LL. D. | 
was conferred upon Prof. Pliny Chase, A. M., of | 
Haverford College. The exercises were closed | 
with prayer by President Thomas Chase. 

The Class of '76 is the largest that was ever | 
graduated at Haverford; and we hope its prede- | 
cessors may not think it invidious to say, that no 
previous class was superior to it, in maturity, 
scholarship and character. While, then, the| 
number of students in the college during the 
past year has not been so large as at some other 
times, its work and fruits have never been more | 
encouraging, An unusually large number of 
applicants for entrance into the Freshman Class 
of the coming year have come forward; and, 
with the rise of the imposing and commodious 
new building, new hopes for Haverford, sped | 
afresh, we trust, by earnest prayers, may be| 
cherished. The edifice now being constructed 
will be called Barclay Hall. 


Our CORRESPONDENCE.—In an interesting 
letter from lowa, after reference to the condition 
of the Society of Friends in this country not} 
many years ago, the following expressions occur: 
“It was a revival or death. 1 believe that 
God brought a revival; because I am one that 





| nave been brought out through this means. I 
| believe there will be more of a rallying around 
| the true principles of Quakerism than has been 
| for years, after this dash is a little over.” We re- 
| joice to be able to cherish somewhat of the same 
hope as that which is conveyed in these words. 

STATISTICS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—A 
writer in the “ fournal” for Fourth month 26, 
1876, gives the results of what appears to be a 
| careful computation of the numbers of those in 
membership with the different bodies calling 
themselves Friends. 

The following are the figures stated for our 
|own Yearly Meetings, of orthodox Friends: 


New England 4,499 
DEES See c UR cons Seuccdetees s 3,306 
EE Taree iia Sue eyed cies 1,624 
| Philadelphia, say................-3,500 
| Baltimore, say 

| North Carolina 


179779- 





Western Yearly Meetings.... 42,933. 


Total in America 


London Yearly Meeting 
Dublin 
Australia 


Grand Total 


There are also some scattered Friends in 
France, Norway, Germany, &c. 


The same writer adds: 


“From a prominent member of one of the 
smaller bodies, called by some ‘Primitive 
Friends,’ I learn that at the time of the division 
in 1845, in New England Yearly Meeting, the 
one in unity with John Wilbur was supposed to 
have 300 members, but the number has been 
considerably reduced. 

“The Yearly Meeting held at Poplar Ridge, 


| New York, has, say from 100 to 125 members. 


The General Meeting for Pennsylvania, &c., in- 
cludes a Monthly Meeting in Maryland; and one 
in Ohio has from 150 to 180 members. There is 
also a Monthly Meeting in England which may 
have 50 members ; besides which there are a few 
families in Indiana, and some few in Norway in 
sympathy with them. Although he thinks 450 


| would cover the actual membership; but as he 


seems very cautious not to exceed the truth, it is 
quite probable larger figures might have been 
named,” 


The number of members belonging to the 
seven Yearly Meetings of those not orthodox, 
separated from our Society in 1827-9, is given as 
28,000, 
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FRIENDS’ 


DIED. 


HATHAWAY,-+*In Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth month 
27th, 1876, Esther Hathaway, aged 64 years. This 
dear sister was, nearly all of her life, a beloved mem- 
ber of Farmington, N. Y., Monthly Meeting, where her 
services as clerk of the Monthly and Quarterly Meet 
ings, and Elder in the church, were rendered with 
quiet Christian grace and dignity for many years; and 
her mouth was frequently opened in these meetings 
and in our prayer meetings, in prayer and testimony for 
Christ. Her manner, always affable and pleasant, was, 
during the few weeks before her death, as feebleness 
increased, peculiarly marked with the love of Jesus; 
and the heavenly radiance that lit up her face, told of 
that “ house of many mansions,”’ which He has gone 
to prepare. In Him she sweetly fell asleep as a tired 
babe in its mother’s arms, ready for rest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WeaRkE, N. H., Sixth Month 26, 1876. 


Dear Friend :—In the last Review I have 
read the editorial on the subject of “ the Tem- 
perance Congress.” Thou suayest truly ‘a 
religious war it ought to be.” Ifa religious 
war, then the soldiers must be religious peo- 
ple—the followers of Christ. If the followers 
of Christ, then the Christian Churches shoulda 
enlist. Believing in this doctrine up here 
in New England, the first move has been made 
in that direction. We believe the Church 
should be active in “saving the lost,” and in 
preventing from “being lost.” Our great 
pattern with His power healed the sick. Let 
the Church [through His power working in 
it] do likewise. He stretched forth H's arms 
of mercy and love and bid the people “come” 
to the healing. Let His church do the same. 
She must do it, or a deeper darkness will come 
upon her than she basever known. In order 
to awaken the church, and finally to secure 
united church action, to annihilate the liquor 
traffic, a meeting or convention of Christian 
ministers of all denominations was held in 
Boston, on the 15th and 16th of Third month 
last. It originated with our Yearly Meet 
ing’s Temperance Committee, and it was 


gratifying to see with what earnestness the| 


topics were treated. And it was. especially 


gratifying to learn the confidence they all | 


have in Friends. During the two day’s pro- 
ceedings more than 400 clergymen were pres- 
ent. Other similar conventions are to be 
held. Our Society can do a wonderful work 
if it will. 
readers of the Review to know these facts, 
and be encouraging to them to labor on. 
Thine, truly, Z. BREED. 
PaILADELPuHiA, Sixth month, 26th, 1876. 
Dear Friend :—The following protest was 
to-day presented to the Commissioners. 
Thine, &c., James Woop. 


It may be gratifying to many. 


REVIEW. 


At New York Yearly Meeting of Friends 
(Orthodox), held in the City of Rochester, 
N. Y., in Sixth month, 1876, Session, Sec- 
ond-day, Sixth month, 5th. The attention of 
the meeting was called to the interesting fact 
of the assemblage of a large number of the 
citizens of our own and foreign countries 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

Earnest desires were expressed that amid 
this concourse of people from alm st every 
quarter of the globe, differing so widely in 
manners, customs and habits of thought, our 
country should maintain its character as a 
Christian pation. 

The action of the Commissioners in closing 
the Exposition on the First Day of the 
week, was commended as eminently proper, 
and we would unitedly and solemnly protest 
against any effort which should seek in any 
way to reverse their decision. 

The clerks of this meeting were directed to 
present, in p:rson, a copy of this minute to 
the Commissioners of the Exposition. 

Signed by direction ree behalf of the 
meeting. Avueustus TaBER, } , 

' Rura C. FiaGwer, § Clerks. 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 

There was at Mondovi, Italy, before the 
middle of the last century, a young girl 
named Rosa Govona. She had lost her pa- 
rents, and had no fortune; but nourished in 
her heart the domestic virtues, and a love for 
her fellow-crea ures, which moved her to seek 
out the unfortunate for the purpose of aiding 
them. She gained an honest livelihood by 
needle-work, in which she was very skilful, 
desiring neither luxury nor domestic ties, 
sought no other companions than the misera- 
ble, no other reward than Heaven. One day 
meeting with a poor girl, an orphan, who 
had no means of living honestly, the good 
Rosa took her by the hand, brought her to 
her house, and said to her, “ You shall live 
here with me: you shall sleep in my bed, 
drink from my cup, and eat of the labor of 
your own hands.” Shortly afterwards she 
added others to the company, and soon had 
grouped around her a little band of unfortu- 
nates, for whom she managed to procure, by 
honest labor, the necessities of life during nine 
consecutive years. Then, considering the 
utility of the cause, and feeling a desire to 
extend the good work in a sphere that would 
be larger, she went in 1755 to Turin, where she 
succeeded, by the aid of charitable friends, in 
opening an establishment of a similar kind to 
the one she had left at Mondovi. In 1756, 
the King, Carlo Emanuel III., hearing of her 
disinterested labors, gave her more ample ac- 
commodation, and free quarters in the con- 





vent of San Giovanni, where, under the 
Royal patronage, improvements were intro- 
duced, certain trades were taught, and the 
institution took. its name from its founder, 
“delle Rosine,” while over the door of the 
entrance were inscribed the words of comfort 
that Rosa had addressed to her first protezé : 
“You shall eat of the labor of your own 
hands.” 

Not satisfied with so much success, Rosa 
wished equally to benefit other cities; she 
went through the various provinces, collected 
the young girls who desired an honest and 
quiet life by labor, and founded asylums 
similar to those of Turin and Mondovi, at 
Fossans, Chieri, Savigliano, Novara, Saluzzo, 
and San Damiano d’ Asti, which she provided 
with all that was necessary for their well- 
being and successful operation. She lived 
twenty-one years after leavin 
place, and all these years were d 
constant cares and anxieties incident to the 


careful management of these eight philanthro- | 
pic institutions, and the providing for the | 


7 welfare of so many poor but honest 
girls. 

The 28th of February, 1876, was the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of this 
noble woman, and her native town, Mondovi, 
had made preparations to honor, in a be- 
coming manner, txe memory of this heroine 
of labor.— Selected. 


AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


BY DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 


It is no more a dream ; 

I’ve seen the gleam 

Of sunset dance upon thy stream, 

St. Lawrence, with thine isles impearled. The scene 
Spread beautiful, and blent with gold and green, 
From woody crown to level water sheen; 

And seemed a kingdom fair, 

Whose quiet air 

Was full of beauty and of prayer. 


How long in virgin pride 

Unglorified 

These bowers bloomed, these waters sighed, 
Was never written in the strains of art ; 

No tradesman came from distant crowded mart, 
No pilgrim paused of sad and weary heart; 
Tall forms of dusky hue 

With light canoe, 

Were all these sylvan shadows knew. 


Enchanted islands these ; 

O’er lands and leas, 

From: homes of toil, and haunts of ease, 
They come in pilgrim throngs, to find retreat, 
From busy care, and life’s wild sultry heat, 
To press the earth with quicker, lighter feet, 
Till duty’s task again 

Of heart and brain 

The toiler seeks with happier strain. 


her native | 
evoted to the | 
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Here reigns the summer queen 

With royal mien, 

And builds on rocks her throne of green ; 

An empire of delight is her’s to rule; 

Her banner spreading broad and beautiful 
She fans the noontide with her zephyrs cool ; 
Here days delicious glide, 

Where rippling tide 

And sylvan shore their charms divide. 


| Did not God's loving hand 
With carving grand 
Mark out this kingdom of command, 
And marshal all this beauty for the eyes 
That hence should come and look with long surprise. 
Beneath these calm and crystal canopies ? 
And built He not His shrine 
By skill divine 
With fragrant incense long to shine ? 


And we have come to praise 

In humble lays 

The treasured charms of ancient days. 

Our God was here, and beauty dwelt with him, 
And wrought these pictures out of chaos dim 
When He descended from the Cherubim, 

And spread his royal tent 

With stars besprent, 

Where still He dwells with power unspent. 


O, crystal bays and coves, 

O, island groves, 

Where still the soul of beauty roves, 

These waters gleam with God’s dear smile the same, 
These rocks record the mighty Builder’s fame, 
These zephyrs waft His Son’s transcendent name; 
And bending low His ear, 

He waits to hear 

The whispers of His children dear. 


Historic stream, I tread 
| A captive led 
Amid thy feasts of beauty spread ; 
I turn the gateway of my soul, and gaze 
Down through the vales where soft the sunshine plays 
Until your gems reflect the golden blaze ; 
And with an art unknown, 
I trace alone 
And hold the picture all my own. 


I see a broader stream 
In gorgeous dream 
| Where everlasting islands gleam ; 
| And while St. Lawrence fades in evening mist 
| I see the crests of isles with glory kissed, 
| And palaces with walls of amethyst ; 
Here dwells the Father’s Son, 
And tribes He won ; 
| And here His Kingdom is begun. 


| I see the piers of gold 

| Where throngs untold 
Drop anchor from the billows cold ; 

| These are the islands of the evermore, 

| And morning songs resound the waters o’er, 

| And isle responds to isle, and shore to shore. 
O, long, long summer time, 

| O, years sublime, 

| O, islands of the blessed clime. 

| 


Beyond St. Lawrence tide, 
| Where mists divide 
| The parting from the meeting side, 
These are our island homes; the Father smiles, 
And O, the beauty of His Son beguiles 
And wooes us to the Everlasting isles ; 
Up, pilgrims, to your rest, 
| Tis God’s behest, 
| Be your’s the islands of the blest! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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victuals and arms is forbidden. On the 2nd, Montene. 
gro also sent to Turkey a declaration of war; her 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to+ principal alleged grievances being the blockade of her 


the 27th ult. have been received. 


GreaT Britain.—W. A, Gray, the New York for- 
ger, the thicd of the fugitive criminals whose extradi- 


tion had been claimed, was released from custody on | 


the 27th ult., the Home Office refusing to instruct 
counsel to oppose his discharge. In the House of 
Commons, on that evening, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deprecated discussion of the extradition 
question at present. At the same session, the Under 
Foreign Secretary, replying to a motion asking for a 
revision of the British treaty with China, stated that 
the government had consulted France, Germany and 
the United States, and would wait to ascertain what 
those countries intended doing. 

Isaac Butt, M. P. for Limerick, moved in the House 
of Commons last week for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the nature, extent and 
grounds of the demand of a large portion of the Irish 
people for a restoration of the Irish Parliament, with 
power to control the internal affairs of that country. 


southern frontier, the Porte’s evidently hostile inten- 
tions against Montenegro, and the ‘impossibility of re- 
form in Herzegovina. The course which will be 
taken by the other European powers, cannot yet be 
known. It appears probable that they will observe 
neutrality for the present. 

CONGRESS.—The report of a committee of confer. 
ence on the Naval Appropriation bill has been adopted 
by both Houses. Failing to come to an agreement on 
the other pending appropriation bills, a joint resolu- 
tion was passed by both, authorizing the various execu- 


| tive departments for which the regular appropriations 


had not been passed on the 30th, to use unexpended 
balances on hand up to the roth inst. The difficulty 
which must otherwise have arisen, was thus tempor- 
arily averted, and additional time was allowed to en- 
ceavor to settle the differences between the Houses on 
the pending bills. The Senate has passed a bill regu- 
lating taxation in the District of Columbia; one to 
prevent the counterfeiting of trade-mark goods; one 


After an animated debate, the measure was rejected by | 
a vote of 201 to 61. 
The death of Harriet Martineau, the eminent author, 
at the age of 74 years, is announced. 
FRANCE.—President MacMahon has pardoned or | 
reduced the sentences of 87 prisoners. It is stated | 
that there will be no further criminal prosecutions, (of | 


declaring lotteries illegal and prohibiting the trans- 
| mission of lottery advertisements through the mails; 
and the Sundry Civil Appropriation biil. The House 
concurred in the Senate amendments to the silver coin 
bill, with some additions; adopted a joint resolution 
granting furloughs to employees in the Departments, to 
attend the Centennial Exhibition; and a joint resolu- 





Communists or other political prisoners is probably 
meant,) except in cases involving attempts upon life 
or liberty, or in the cases of insurgent leaders. Such 
special cases will be referred to the Council of Min s- 
ters before being prosecuted. The moderate journals 
appear well satisfied with this degree of clemency, but 
the Radical press is dissatisfied, apparently desiring to 
have a bill passed prohibiting further prosecutions. 

A delegation of 32 workmen left Lyons for the 
Philadelphia Exhibition on the 28th ult. 

Two directors of the journal called Zhe Rights of 
Man have been fined $1,000 each for publishing tkere- 
in articles by H. Rochefort. 


ITALY.—The Parliament has finally ratified the con- 


tract by which the government acquires the railways 
of Upper Italy. 


Prussia.—The. Archbishop of Cologne, Dr. Mel 


chers, on the application of the crown, has been de- 
posed from his see by the secular law court. 


GREECE.—Severe earthquake shocks were experi- | 


enced on the 26th ult. at Corinth and neigitboring vil- 
lages. Several houses were destroyed and others left 
in a dangerous condition. The inhabitants fled. 


TURKEY AND SERVIA —When last week’s Sum-/|sury Department at the time of this writing, the posi- 


mary was prepared, although the aspect of affairs was 


threatening, it was s:ill hoped that the efforts of the | 


European powers might avert actual war, at least for 
some time, if not finally. 


war against Turkey, asserting that Turkey had pro- 
voked war by not satisfying Bosnia, and by threatening 


On the Ist inst., however, | 
Prince Milan of Servia issued a proclamation declaring | 


tion that both Hous s meet in convention in Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., for the pur- 
pose of passing resolutions commemorative of the 
event which 100 years ago brought this nation into 
being. The Senate failing to concur in the last men- 
tioned resolution, the meeting did not take place. 


Domestic.—The Democratic National Convention 
assembled at St. Louis, Mo., on the 27th ult. On the 
28th, on the second ballut, Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York, was nominated for President, and on the 2gth, 
on the first ballot, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for Vice President. The platform adopted demands 
reform in various particulars in the laws and adminis- 
tration of the government ; condemns the heavy taxa- 
tion of the last eleven years ; denounces the failure of 
the Republican party to make any advance toward re- 
sumption, and denouncing the resumption clause of the 
act of 1875 as an actual hindrance to resumption, de- 
mands its repeal; and denounces the present tariff as a 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality and false pretence. 

Returns from Colvrado indicate that the State Con- 
stitution has been ratified by an overwhelming majority, 
and it thus enters the Union as the 38th State. 

A remarkable coadi.ion of affairs exists in the Trea- 


tiuns of both Secretary and Treasurer being vacant. 
The resignation of Secretary Bristow having taken ef- 
fect on the 2oth ult., the Assistant Secretary acted dur- 
ing the remainder of the month. The law fucbids an 
Acting Secretary to perform the duties of the office for 
more than ten dajs. The newly appointed Secretary, 
L. M. Morrill, having delayed his acceptance, the 


Servia; that he had offered to send an envoy to come | 
to an understanding, but the Porte ignored the offer, | 
and continued to send fresh troops; and that it was | 
necessary to enter the insurgent country in order to | 
pacify it, organize principles of justice and legality | 


Presiaent proposed to direct the- Secretary of War to 
as.ume also the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
ad interim; but the Attorney General decided this to 
be illegal. U. 5. ‘Treasurer New having also resigned, 


without distinction of religion, and without failing to 
respect the integrity of the Ouoman Empire. Ad- 
vices from Constantinople state that Prince Milan had 


previously sent a demand for the incorporation of Bos- 


nia and Herzegovina with Servia, under the suzerainty 


another Treasurer has been appointed, and is prepared 
tu take the position, but his bund must first be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and as no such 
officer exists at present, the terms of the law cannot 


be complied with. It is hoped that the difficulty will 
soon be removed. 


of the Porte. Simultaneously with the declaration of} The statement of the public debt for the Ist inst. 
war, a state of siege was declared in Servia, but it was | 


shows a decrease of $3,881,397.56 during last month, 
afterward countermanded ; but the exportation of grain, | in the excess of debt over cash in the Treasury. 





